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REVIEWS. 

The New Freedom : A Call for the Emancipation of the 
Generous Energies of a People. By Woodrow Wilson. New 
York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1913. — viii, 294 pp. 

A celebrated English statesman, when asked once upon a time what 
his religious faith was, sagely replied that wise men never denned their 
religion. This same statesman kept his friends and foes in such a state 
of uncertainty as to his political faith that the most nearly accurate 
characterization which could be devised for him was that of " Tory- 
Democrat." The long line of distinguished Americans who have held 
the office of president of the United States have been almost as cryptic 
in their politics. Previous to the publication of Mr. Wilson's New 
Freedom, there had been only one systematic treatise on politics and 
economics by a president. John Adams published, some years before 
his election to the presidency, his justly famous Defence of the Consti- 
tutions of Government of the United States. This indiscretion plagued 
him from the day of publication until the morning of March 4, 1801, 
when he retired to private life. Other presidents after Adams had 
written copiously and many of them had written books, but none had 
attempted to formulate his creed in political economy until Mr. Wilson. 

Although this volume is composed of speeches made during the cam- 
paign and, therefore, bears the marks of addresses delivered to popular 
audiences, it is a fairly symmetrical work, and it unfolds a reasonably 
complete system of public economy. It was a thoughtless wit who 
brought against it the charge of " lucid ambiguity." There are, it is 
true, some ingeniously turned phrases that gleam with the same bright- 
ness from every angle, but running through it there is a system. And 
it is of high significance that Mr. Wilson saw fit to give it to the world. 
It is of still greater significance that we at last have a president who 
has dared to let his mind play freely around the central problem of 
American democracy : the distribution of wealth and opportunity. 

But the results of his meditations are not new. Doubtless Mr. Wilson 
is well enough aware of the fact, for though his volume bears the title of 
the " new " freedom, he speaks everywhere of the " restoration " of poli- 
tics to their full spiritual vigor and of the national life to its " pristine " 
strength. It is true he does not attempt to fix the date of our " pristine 
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strength and freedom " ; he does not tell us whether it was in the day of 
Mr. Cleveland's bond issues, of Credit Mobilier, of the reign of slavocracy, 
or of the triumph of Jackson's wild-cat money hordes. But it is clear 
enough what he has in his mind : it is that day of laissez /aire, long 
dreamed of by philosophers but never quite realized in any social order. 

That philosophy, as everybody knows, was the philosophy of the rea- 
sonably successful middle class whose idol was Samuel Smiles and whose 
statesman was John Bright. Mr. Wilson is aware of the existence of a 
working class ; the American Federation of Labor would hardly have 
permitted him to overlook this fact altogether. But his chief concern is 
the batde between great capitalists and the middle class in the United 
States, and his appeal is to the latter. His problem is how so to order 
the processes of industry that " your sons shall be able to look forward 
to becoming not employees, but heads of some small, it may be, but 
hopeful business, where their best energies shall be inspired by the 
knowledge that they are their own masters with the paths of the world 
before them." Whether he includes the daughters of the people to the 
number of the four or five millions in industry is not apparent. 

The giant that blocks the path of those who would become their own 
masters is the " trust." Mr. Wilson will have none of that ambiguous 
classification into " good " and " bad " trusts. The trust is bad because 
it is the result of unfair practices, of the cowardly unwillingness of men 
to face competition like men. By unfair practices, the trust prevents 
our sons from becoming small and self-respecting business men and 
turns them into employees, into a state of non-freedom. Competition 
does not produce the trust. It may produce big business, but there is 
no danger from big business, because it is a sign of the ability of the 
owner to undersell his rivals efficiently. 

The solution of the problem which Mr. Wilson sets before us is obvi- 
ous : break up the trusts, legislate against unfair practices, define the 
rules of the business game in such a way that small men with small capi- 
tal can play it, and then a thousand new doors of opportunity will be 
thrown open to our sons to escape from wage servitude into the ranks 
of business men. 

To discuss adequately Mr. Wilson's system of politics would require a 
treatise on economics and politics. No such demand is ever made on 
reviewers of books. Whether they approve or condemn, scholars will 
find it refreshing to discover a president courageous enough to expound 
his system. Whether the exigencies of practical politics demand such 
frankness and such intelligibility, is, however, another matter. 

Charles A. Beard. 



